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PRICE   ONE  SHILLING  NET. 


TO   THE  READER. 

 *  


Our  hope  in  publishing  these  Sermons  is  that  they 
may  lead  the  readers  to  ask  themselves  two  questions  : — 
First,  what  can  I  afford  for  the  Red  Cross  in  money, 
or  gifts  in  kind  ?     Next,  can  I  give  personal  service  ? 
The  possibilities  range  over  a  very  wide  area  of  oppor- 
tunity :    from  the  handsome  donation  to  the  roll  of 
surgical  bandage  ;  from  the  whole  time  service,  at  the 
front  or  at  home,  to  the  three  or  four  hours  a  week 
as  a  member  of  a  Voluntary  Aid   Detachment.  If 
not  yet  connected  with  the  work,  will  you  put  yourself 
in  communication  with  an  official  of  your  local  branch, 
or  apply  direct  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Head-quarters  of 
the  Red  Cross  Association,  Caxton  House,  Westminster. 
Every  one  who,  in  any  measure,  co-operates  in  this  most 
blessed  and  Christ-like  work,  will  find  the  words  of  the 
poet  true — 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes." 


SURBITON, 

February,  191 5. 


J.  H.  P. 
F.  C.  W. 
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THE   RED   CROSS  IN 
ORIGIN. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Canon  J.  HASLOCH  POTTER. 

"  pfKrefore  art  ®I)ou  xeb  in  ®l)ine 
apparel  ? " 

— Isa.  Ixiii.  2. 

m  BLIND  man  being  questioned  as  to  his  ideas  of 
colour  made  this  suggestive  remark,  "  I  always 
associate  red  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  Unconsciously 
he  was  here  touching  upon  two  very  interesting  sides  of 
the  matter.      First,  the  intimate  connection  between 
colour  and  musical  tone,  strange  yet  undoubtedly  real  • 
and  next  the  symbolism  of  colour.      It  would  take  far 
00  long  to  follow  out  this  latter  thought  in  any  detail 
through  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture-suffice  it  to  say  that 
black    white,  blue,  green,  grey,  purple,  crimson,  red, 
scarlet,  and  other  more  or  less  indeterminate  shades,  are 
used  figuratively,  or  in  connection  with  ritual,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  ;  especially  in  apocalyptic  books,  such 
as  Isaiah,  Zechariah,  Daniel  and  Revelation.    A  crucial 
illustration  is  afforded  by  Isaiah  (lxiii.  2),  "  Wherefore 
art  Thou  red  in  Thine  apparel,  and  Thy  garments  like 
him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine  fat  ?  " 

Here  we  have,  what  is  common  in  Scripture,  a  type  within 
a  type.  Our  Lord  is  said  to  have  "trodden  the  winepress 
alone,"  an  obvious  symbolical  setting  forth  of  His  Passion 
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and  Death,  and  of  the  outpouring  of  His  blood  upon  the 
Cross  But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  metaphor.  The 
garments  of  those  who  trod  the  grapes  in  the  presses 
became  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  grapes.  When  our 
Lord  instituted  the  Holy  Communion  He  said  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  "  this  is  My  blood."  Thus,  the  red- 
dyed  garments  speak  to  us  not  only  of  Calvary  but  of  the 
Upper  Room,  where  the  sacrifice  upon  the  Cross  was  so 
mysteriously  foreshadowed,  and  in  anticipation  so 
wondrously  fulfilled.     Red  is  the  colour  of  blood. 

The  same  thought  underlies  the  passage  in  Revelation 
(vi,  4).  "  And  another  horse  came  forth,  a  red  horse  : 
and  to  him  that  sat  thereon  it  was  given  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  slay  one  another  : 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  sword." 

It  is  present  no  doubt  in  the  frequent  references  to 
scarlet,  for  the  adornment  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  in 
connection  with  the  offering  of  sacrifice. 

Again  we  meet  with  it  in  the  magnificent  declaration 
of  Isaiah  (i,  18)  :  "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson 
they  shall  be  as  wool."  Notice  here  the  collection  of  all 
three  shades  in  one  verse,  red,  crimson,  scarlet  ;  and 
then  the  contrast,  white.  Very  wonderfully  is  this  summed 
up  in  the  description  of  the  redeemed  as  those  "  who 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb."    (Rev.  vii.  14.) 

What  a  strange  paradox  !  To  wash  the  raiment  in 
that  which  is  red  in  order  to  make  it  white.  Yet  you 
see  the  teaching :  the  blood  of  Christ  covers  the  blood- 
guiltiness  of  sin  ;  the  one  colour  kills  the  other,  and  the 
purity  of  the  cleansed  sinner  results. 

Let  us  notice  one  more  symbol  connected  with  this 
colour  ;  it  typifies  fire  and  hence  is  used  on  Whit  Sunday, 
the  day  of  the  fiery  cloven  tongues.     Even  here  we  find 
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a  similar  underlying  thought  ;  for  fire,  more  than  any 
other  agent,  purifies  and  cleanses.  The  fire  of  London 
put  an  end  to  the  great  plague  more  effectually  than 
aught  else  could  do.  Who  then  shall  say  that  when  the 
Church  sets  forth  the  symbolism  of  colour,  in  the  vesting 
of  her  priests  and  her  altars,  she  is  not  Scriptural  and 
Evangelical  in  the  truest  sense  ? 

The  Red  Cross  upon  a  white  ground  is  the  badge  adopted 
by  every  Society  of  Christian  nations,  formed  for  the  aid 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  time  of  war.  Notice 
how  beautifully  it  illustrates  all  that  we  have  been  saying. 
Red,  for  its  very  raison  d'etre  is  to  deal  with  the  wounded, 
who  pour  forth  their  blood  for  their  country.  White, 
for  the  object  is  to  heal  the  wounded,  to  nurse  them  back 
•  to  a  state  of  soundness. 

The  cross,  because  all  work  of  healing  has  as  its  origin 
and  its  motive  force  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
on  Calvary. 

Oh  !  the  honour  and  dignity  of  being  found  worthy 
to  wear  it.  My  brothers  and  sisters,  may  God  bless  you 
abundantly  in  your  holy  calling,  and  grant  that,  at  the 
back  of  all  you  are  privileged  to  do,  may  lie  the  example, 
the  presence,  the  power  of  Him,  Who  in  His  earthly  life 
is  typically  and  figuratively  represented  as  wearing  the 
blood-stained  raiment ;  and  yet  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  appeared  in  His  glory,  clad  in  robes 
"  exceeding  white,  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white 
x  them." 

For  three  centuries  or  more  a  medical  service  has  been 
attached  to  armies,  and  was  long  thought  sufficient  for 
all  emergencies.  But  the  revelations  of  the  Crimean 
War  (1853-6)  were  terrible.  The  merciful  mission  of 
Florence  Nightingale  and  her  companions,  though  consider- 
ably reducing  losses,  threw  light  upon  shocking  defects, 
and  compelled  the  acknowledgment  of  want  of  organization 
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in  everything  connected  with  the  health  of  the  troops 
and  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

Nevertheless  when  war  broke  out  in  Lombardy,  in  1859, 
the  same  inefficiency  was  apparent.  The  account  given 
by  M.  Dunant,  in  his  "  Souvenir  de  Solferino,"*  was  so 
heart-rending  as  to  force  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  the  medical  and  sanitary  service  by  volunteer 
societies,  trained  and  organized  in  time  of  peace.  This 
book  was  discussed  at  Geneva  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Societe 
Genevoise  d'Utilite  Publique  on  February  9th,  1863  ;  a 
date  which  may  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  the  Red 
Cross.  This  led  to  a  National  Conference,  also  held  at 
Geneva,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  attended  by  delegates 
from  fourteen  Governments  and  six  independent  Associa- 
tions. The  main  recommendations  agreed  to  were,  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  in  each  nation,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  sanitary  service,  and  the  Government,  as 
to  all  matters  concerning  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  ;  and 
next  the  declaration  of  the  neutrality  of  hospitals,  nurses, 
helpers  and  the  wounded  themselves.  Lastly  the  Con- 
ference decided  upon  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  badge 
for  hospitals,  and  all  concerned  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work.  That  badge  was  the  one  now  known,  would  that 
we  could  say  always  respected,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  the  Red  Cross  on  a  white  ground. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  Red  Cross  movement  has 
gone  on  consolidating,  organizing  and  extending  itself, 
and  now,  in  this  time  of  stress,  is  proving  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Red  Cross  work  are  so  numerous 
and  far-reaching  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  touch, 
even  in  the  slightest  way,  upon  them  all,  so  we  will  notice 
one  splendid  development,  that  is  the  Voluntary  Aid 

*  The  Battle  of  Solferino  was  fought  on  June  24th,  1859;  it  lasted  fifteen 
hours,  and  300,000  combatants  were  engaged. 
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Detachments.  By  the  31st  of  January  in  last  year  the 
Red  Cross  Society  had  raised  and  registered  at  the  War 
Office  1,900  detachments  with  a  personnel  of  55,200. 
Since  the  war  broke  out  the  numbers  have  vastly  increased. 
Let  us  see  the  exact  meaning  of  this.  There  is,  especially 
at  this  moment,  a  large  amount  of  longing  and  yearning 
to  be  of  some  use  ;  and  in  many  cases  just  the  very  technical 
knowledge,  tact  and  adaptability,  which  will  be  of  the 
utmost  service.  But  all  the  kindness,  all  the  zeal,  all  the 
ability  are  absolutely  valueless  without  organization. 
Here  steps  in  the  Red  Cross  Society  with  its  training 
centres,  its  strict  military  discipline,  and  its  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  whole  movement.  Just  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  effort  let  me  quote  the 
following — The  Women's  Detachment  consists  of  the 
Commandant,  the  Lady  Superintendent,  who  should  be  a 
trained  nurse,  the  Quartermaster,  20  women,  of  whom 
four  should  be  cooks.  Also  as  supernumeraries  a  Doctor 
and  a  Pharmacist,  if  available.  The  organization  of  a 
Men's  Detachment,  consisting  of  56  members,  is  even 
more  elaborate.  Here  you  have  corporate  bodies  of 
trained  persons,  each  one  of  whom,  by  himself  or  herself 
would  be  a  well-intentioned  valueless  unit,  but  each  of 
whom,  in  the  unity  of  the  detachment,  has  his  or  her  own 
particular  bit  of  work,  and  is  ready  to  perform  it  with  the 
efficiency  that  springs  from  discipline. 

From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Women's 
Detachments  will  be  the  more  numerous ;  the  place  of 
the  men  is  in  the  fighting  line,  whenever  possible,  but  we 
do  most  thankfully  recognize  that  among  the  men  who 
are  necessarily  detained  at  home,  Voluntary  Aid  Detach- 
ments are  keenly  taken  up.  Under  any  circumstances 
there  will  be  work  for  Voluntary  Aid  to  do,  but  if,  if  a 
foreign  foe  should  land  on  our  shores  then  they  would 
be  indispensable,  for  the  Red  Cross  provides  the  only 
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method  of  dealing  with  the  wounded,  when  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  have  brought  them  to  the  rear,  out  of  the 
firing  line.  Voluntary  Aid  must  supply  the  link  between 
the  Army  and  the  Hospitals. 

May  I  commend  to  you  some  very  thoughtful  words 
by  Sir  Frederick  Treves.  "  Short  of  the  Voluntary  Aid 
Detachments  we  have  no  organization  competent  or 
prepared  to  deal  with  a  war  on  this  land.  And  the  reason 
always  given  for  this  apparent  want  has  been  this  :  that 
we  can  never  be  invaded.  But  it  is  very  desirable  you 
should  be  quite  certain  upon  that  point  before  you  take 
so  serious  a  step  as  to  deprive  this  country  of  any  kind  of 
Red  Cross  organization.  There  are  persons  who  are  com- 
petent to  speak,  who  cannot  give  us  that  absolute  assur- 
ance, and  if  that  be  the  case,  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  make 
humane  preparations  for  a  contingency  that  we  all  sincerely 
hope  may  never  happen.  And  this  Voluntary  Aid  Detach- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  this.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
project  that  could  more  keenly  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  than  that  they 
should  be  asked  to  offer  aid  to  sick  and  wounded  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  event  of  this  country  being  invaded." 
Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  such  splendid  zeal,  both  at  the  front  and  at  home. 
Wherever  the  Red  Cross  goes  it  brings  hope,  help,  com- 
fort ;  never  has  the  standard  of  Calvary  waved  o'er  a 
more  beneficent,  Christ-like  effort. 

Two  general  thoughts  seem  to  come  out  into  strong 
prominence.  One  is  the  magnificent  opportunity  being 
offered,  especially  to  women.  And  here  I  will  quote 
better  words  than  my  own,  those  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Leigh 
Bennett,  addressing  women — 

"  There  is  a  definite  scheme  with  a  definite  part  which 
the  women  of  the  country  are  to  carry  out ;  and  the  work 
of  organization  has  already  begun. 


« 
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All  that  is  now  needed  is — the  women.  They  are 
wanted  in  their  hundreds,  from  all  classes,  and  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  Any  woman  who  will  give 
up  just  a  little  of  her  spare  time ;  who  will  learn  first  aid 
and  obtain  a  certificate  ;  who  can  cook  or  will  learn  to 
cook,  and  who,  at  a  pinch,  is  not  above  scrubbing  floors  ; 
any  woman  who  will  undertake  clerical  work,  or  who 
possesses  organizing  abilities  and  enthusiasm.  The  work 
is  absorbingly  interesting,  and  calls  for  all  those  qualities 
which  women  essentially  possess. 

The  modern  woman  makes  a  great  claim  for  recognition, 
and  justly  ;  yet  I  doubt  if  a  more  important  work  has 
ever  been  given  her  to  do  ;  and  those  of  us  who  watch  her 
development  with  enthusiasm  may  certainly  be  anxious 
that  she  should  acquit  herself  with  credit  in  this  big  under- 
taking. Will  she  be  quick  to  recognize  the  demand  that 
has  been  made  of  her  as  one  of  the  '  rights  '  which  she 
so  earnestly  claims  ;  a  right  to  prove  her  citizenship  ?  " 

I  would  back  up  the  appeals  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves 
and  Mrs.  Leigh  Bennett  by  urging  you  most  solemnly  to 
ask  yourselves  what  part  you  can  take  in  the  glorious 
privilege  of  personal  service  ;  and,  if  as  yet  you  have  held 
aloof,  to  put  yourself  at  once  in  communication  with  some 
official,  who  will  at  once  show  you  where  and  how  your 
help  can  be  rendered.* 

The  last  thought  is,  the  power  of  suffering  in  producing 
sympathy.  "  The  Incarnation  was  the  greatest  act  of 
sympathy  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Word  made 
flesh,  our  Saviour  born  as  a  babe,  that  He  might  enter 
into  all  the  experiences  of  our  human  nature  ;  that  He 
might  not  simply  feel  for  us,  but  feel  with  us. 

And  in  the  wondrous  mystery  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ,  the  same  great  principle  is  still  working 
itself  out. 

*  See,  To  The  Reader,  p.  2. 
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Very  strange,  very  mysterious,  yet  real  with  the  essence 
of  reality  is  the  connection  between  the  suffering  Christ 
and  the  suffering  Church,  '  inasmuch  as  ye  have  ministered 
to  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me.'  "* 

It  is  just  this  thought  of  Christ  still  present  in  the 
person  of  His  suffering  children,  that  gives  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  work  in  which  so  many  are  already 
engaged ;  and  in  behalf  of  which  your  practical  aid  is 
sought  this  morning. 

To  plead  with  you,  to  beg  you  to  give,  would  be  to 
degrade  the  cause.  It  speaks  for  itself,  its  appeal  comes 
forth  from  the  Cross  red  with  the  blood  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  suffering  ones,  who  cry  aloud  for  that  healing  ministry 
which  the  Red  Cross  so  abundantly  affords. 


'The  Discipline  of  War,  J.  Iiasloch  Potter,  Skeffington  &  Son. 


THE   RED  CROSS  IN 
ACTION. 

Sermon  by  Rev.  Canon  F.  Cowley  Wiiiteiiouse. 


"  <$e  t)<xtl)  senf  me  to  binb  up  t^c 
btokenfyeavtcb." 

— Isaiah  lxi.  i. 

1 1  f  HE  words  speak  to  us  of  one  of  the  beautiful  offices 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  of  an  office  delegated  to 
His  ministers,  to  all  who  desire  to  do  Him  service.  The 
Red  Cross  Society  is  the  outcome  of  the  civilized  world's 
recognition  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  it  to  follow  the 
Christ  in  His  office  of  good  Physician,  and  the  Society 
has  done  so  in  the  most  practical  manner,  that  is,  by  first 
showing  love  to  His  afflicted  creatures.  Even  as  the 
Great  Healer  came  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted,  so  the 
Red  Cross  Society  labours  side  by  side  with  medical  and 
surgical  science  to  bind  up  the  broken  shattered  bodies  of 
stricken  humanity. 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  how  much  medicine  and  surgery 
owe  to  Christian  ideals  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
art  of  healing  was  not  practised  before  the  Christian  era. 
Some  years  ago  I  visited  the  museum  of  the  Medical  School 
at  Cairo.  I  was  shown  a  large  number  of  bodies  mummi- 
fied by  the  natural  preservative  action  of  the  desert  sand. 
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They  had  been  found  buried  in  a  spot  where  evidently 
a  great  battle  had  been  fought.  I  had  my  attention 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  splints,  quite  neatly 
and  effectively  fastened,  were  still  in  position  on  broken 
arms  and  legs,  the  earliest  known  instance,  so  said  the 
young  doctor  who  accompanied  me,  of  the  use  of  surgical 
appliances.  I  asked  the  probable  date,  and  I  was  told 
that  it  might  be  anything  from  nine  to  twelve  thousand 
years  ago.  Here  and  there  also  in  the  Old  World  some 
disciple  of  jEsculapius  flourished,  a  genius  in  curative 
science,  surrounded  by  more  or  less  harmless  herbalists, 
shameless  witch-doctors,  ignorant  quacks,  and  charlatans 
of  all  descriptions. 

But  one  thing,  at  least,  the  medical  world  never  knew 
before  Christ,  and  that  was  the  humanitarian  value  of  a 
hospital.  It  was  only  when  the  teaching  of  Christ  set 
a  new  and  high  value  upon  all  human  life,  that  men  sought 
to  succour  the  diseased  and  wounded  on  any  organized, 
systematic  plan.  I  believe  it  was  St.  Ambrose,  a  man 
full  of  philanthropic  zeal,  who  first  conceived  the  rudimen- 
tary idea  of  a  hospital.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  where  he  laboured,  now  and  again  a  sombre, 
shrouded  figure  would  shrink  away  from  him,  warning 
him  with  a  doleful  cry  of  the  danger  of  defilement  from 
contact  with  a  leper.  Touched,  like  his  Divine  Master, 
with  the  feeling  of  human  infirmities,  the  saint  looked 
around  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  succouring 
these  sad  creatures.  He  built  a  hostel,  filled  it  with 
lepers,  and  was  accustomed  to  go  amongst  them,  weeping 
in  sympathy  for  their  sufferings  and  even  kissing  them 
upon  their  lips,  a  course  of  procedure  which,  in  these  days 
of  antiseptic  precautions,  would  very  properly  bring  down 
upon  the  offender's  head  a  scathing  rebuke  from  our 
medical  authorities.  A  few  generations  earlier,  and  such 
a  work  would  have  been  considered  preposterous.    What  ! 
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Prolong  lives  that  the  world  deemed  useless !  The 
highest  power — God,  Devil  or  what-not — had  afflicted 
them,  therefore  let  the  same  power  deal  with  them  to  the 
end.  But  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  knew  the  promptings 
of  another  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  Universal  Love  and 
Compassion,  the  Gospel  which  proclaimed  that  there  was 
balm  in  Gilead  for  the  world's  healing,  the  Gospel  which 
bade  its  professors  go  unto  all  nations,  baptizing  them, 
that  is,  caring  for  their  immortal  souls,  and  also  with  a 
mission  to  care  for  their  bodies  as  well,  "  to  heal  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  "  in  imitation  of  Him 
who  in  His  earthly  sojourn  "  healed  all  that  were  sick." 

St.  Ambrose  indicated  vaguely  this  new  path  of  useful- 
ness for  the  Christian  to  pursue,  and  the  Church,  despite 
temporary  forgetfulness  and  lapses,  has  travelled  along  it. 
She  has  done  a  practical  work  in  tending  the  broken- 
bodied  as  well  as  the  brokenhearted,  but  the  world  grew 
old  before  the  Church  recognized  the  "great  door  and 
effectual "  open  to  her  on  the  very  battlefield  itself.  How 
did  she  come  eventually  to  recognize  it  ?  Let  me  remind 
you. 

I  know  well  a  very  beautiful  sleeping  place,  the  Crimean 
Cemetery.  It  lies  along  a  bold  headland  on  the  coast  of 
Anatolia,  and  looks  across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
to  Constantinople,  to  the  domes  and  graceful  minarets  of 
Stamboul.  I  recall  the  fragrant  memory  of  many  a 
dear  friend  whom  I  have  laid  to  rest  there  ;  I  think  of 
spring  afternoons  spent  wandering  under  the  catalpa 
trees,  under  the  pinky-purple  Judas  trees  and  the  golden- 
yellow  laburnums.  In  the  midst  of  that  garden  of  sleep 
is  set  a  mighty  obelisk  of  British  granite.  Four  com- 
manding angel  forms  stand,  one  at  each  corner.  The 
monument  was  raised  to  the  Crimean  victims,  the  men 
of  Balaclava,  of  Inkerman,  of  Sebastopol.     Around  it 
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the  heroes  lie  in  serried  rows,  the  majestic  angels,  with 
downcast  gaze,  regarding  them  so  sorrowfully  and  withal 
so  calmly.  Invariably  when  I  look  upon  that  obelisk, 
there  rises  up  before  my  mind's  eye  the  saintly  figure  of 
a  devoted  woman,  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lamp,  so  called  because,  in  the  great  military  hospital 
just  beside  the  Cemetery,  she,  night  after  night,  rousing 
herself  from  her  hard-earned  sleep,  would  walk,  lamp  in 
hand,  down  the  corridors  between  the  long  rows  of  seriously 
and  mortally  wounded  soldiers.  A  word  of  comfort  here, 
a  touch  to  a  pillow  there,  and,  as  she  passed,  wakeful 
sufferers,  so  we  are  told,  would  turn  to  kiss  her  shadow 
as  it  fell  across  their  cots.  Hitherto  sick  nursing  had  been 
more  after  the  Sairy  Gamp  stamp,  the  style  gibbeted  by 
the  novelist,  Charles  Dickens.  It  was  Florence  Night- 
ingale who,  with  her  ordered  work  and  her  trained  nurses, 
forestalled  the  Red  Cross  Society,  or  rather  implanted  the 
seed  which  that  Society  has  tended  and  watered,  and 
brought  to  such  rich  fruition. 
Note  the  name — Red  Cross. 

We  think  of  the  Cross  under  many  aspects.  You  walk 
up  the  pathway  leading  to  the  Church  door.  On  either 
side  of  you  are  the  grassy  mounds  beneath  which  your 
dear  ones  are  laid.  As  a  headstone,  in  many  cases,  there 
is  set  a  Cross  sculptured  in  granite  or  in  marble.  That 
Cross  has  a  shaft  pointing  to  the  skies,  speaking  to  us  of 
Hope  Eternal ;  it  has  two  arms  stretched  out  widely  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  telling  us  of  the  all-embracing 
love  of  the  Saviour,  and,  even  as  it  has  a  shaft  pointing 
upwards,  so  that  same  shaft  goes  down  into  the  soil,  into 
the  darkness  of  the  earth,  a  type  of  Christ's  work  of  mercy, 
of  rescue,  and  of  healing.  It  is  good  for  us  to  think  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  this  way— as  a  Society  that  takes  its 
inspiration  from  the  Cross,  and  works  according  to  its 
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precepts  ;  it  is  good  for  us  to  remember  that  the  emblem 
of  the  Cross  has  been  chosen  to  guard  this  work  of  mercy, 
and  that  even  on  the  battlefield,  when  men's  wild  passions 
are  roused  to  the  utmost,  that  symbol  is  respected  and 
shielded  and  honoured  by  all  who  wish  to  be  reckoned  as 
civilized  peoples. 

I  am  ignorant  of  the  inception,  of  the  constitutions,  and 
of  the  statutes  of  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Of  course,  like 
you,  I  know  in  broad  outline  of  the  impression  made  upon 
Christendom  by  the  horrors  of  Solferino,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  of  the  chosen  badge,  the  Red  Cross  on  the  white 
ground,  but  I  have  refrained  from  remedying  my  ignorance 
by  sending  for  any  of  the  explanatory  pamphlets,  for  I 
prefer  to  speak  of  what  I  know  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  Society  from  my  own  personal  experience. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  the  Balkans,  like  the  world  to-day, 
were  ablaze  with  war.  The  Turks,  terribly  shattered  at 
Kirk  Kilisse  and  at  Lule  Bourgas,  had  fallen  back  behind 
their  defences  at  Chataldja,  distant  some  twenty-five  miles 
from  Constantinople.  Soon  in  the  great  town  itself  we 
heard  the  deep  boom  of  the  heavy  guns  ;  soon,  too,  the 
trains  began  to  roll  into  the  terminus  at  Stamboul.  They 
brought  a  sad  burden  with  them.  Dying  and  dead  and 
wounded  soldiers  were  hurriedly  thrown  out  on  the  plat- 
forms to  enable  the  trains  to  go  back  for  further  loads. 
The  sights  were  indescribable.  I  could  not  describe  to 
you  the  horrors  of  the  cholera  concentration  camps,  of 
the  ghastly  shell  wounds,  of  the  gangrene,  of  the  dysentery. 
As  usual,  the  Turks  failed  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
They  had  beds,  surgical  instruments,  bandages  and  hospital 
appliances,  but  all  in  insufficient  quantities,  and  the 
distributing  staff  proved  unequal  to  the  situation.  Our 
British  Embassy  and  the  Embassies  of  the  other  Powers 
came  to  the  rescue.     Our  Embassy  alone  collected  over 
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£40,000  in  England,  Egypt,  India  and  Turkey.  We 
had  Red  Cross  physicians  to  give  practical  instruction. 
For  seven  months  we  kept  open  a  hospital  of  sixty  beds, 
and  helped  to  finance  another.  We  fed  tens  of  thousands 
of  starving  refugees — Moslem  Turks  and  Christian  Greeks 
and  Armenians — and  ran  a  clothing  depot  which  gave 
out  60,000  garments. 

And  the  Red  Cross  stepped  in.  In  a  Moslem  country 
the  Red  Cross  has  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Red  Crescent 
in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Moslem  patients, 
but  the  work  remains  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  done  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  an  astonishingly  short 
time  units,  complete  in  personnel  and  in  outfit,  raced  out 
from  England  and  established  themselves,  one  in  Stamboul 
in  the  Museum,  and  another  in  a  large  building  in  Scutari, 
near  the  Crimean  Cemetery,  and  splendid  work  they  both 
did.  Thousands  of  wounded  men  passed  through  their 
hands.  Surgeons,  sisters,  orderlies,  even  the  native 
Turkish  and  Greek  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
spent  themselves  in  unceasing  labour.  They  had  their 
reward.  They  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  the  percentage  of 
losses  in  the  European  hospitals  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  records  of  the  Turkish.  The  wounded  thought 
it  Paradise  to  get  into  Christian  hands.  They  looked 
upon  and  spoke  of  the  nursing  sisters  as  mothers,  and 
many  of  them  when  cured  went  away  declaring  that  if 
they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  own  people  they 
would  assuredly  have  died.  "  You  Ingliz  (English)  have 
saved  us."  When  the  British  Embassy  Hospital  closed 
down,  a  badly  wounded  man  burst  into  tears  at  the  idea 
of  being  transferred  to  a  Turkish  hospital — "  I  shall 
assuredly  die,  for  my  people  will  not  trouble  to  keep  me 
alive  as  you  Ingliz  have  done." 
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So  abundantly  equipped  from  headquarters  were  these 
Red  Cross  detachments  that  they  were  able  to  lend  to 
other  hospitals  surgeons  and  orderlies,  to  give  them 
supplies  of  food  and  medicines,  and  notably  to  supply 
dressing  gowns  for  the  wounded. 

The  emblem  of  the  Society  was  seen  not  merely  at 
Constantinople,  but  everywhere  at  the  front,  in  Greece, 
in  Servia,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Montenegro.  It  waved  over 
the  field  hospitals :  it  stood  out  boldly  on  the  khaki 
tilts  of  the  motor  ambulances.  Wherever  it  went,  it 
brought  the  welcome  Gospel  promise  of  succour  and  of 
healing,  and  we  English  Churchmen  ought  to  rejoice  that 
so  magnificent  a  work  is  done  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Cross,  and  in  the  name  of  Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross. 
A  great  work  and  effective  did  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Balkan 
War  ;  a  greater  work  and  still  more  effective  is  it  doing 
in  the  Great  War  of  to-day. 

Some  of  you  are  working  personally  in  the  Society's 
ranks.  How  happy  you  must  be  !  How  much  you  are 
to  be  envied  !  You  should  be  proud  to  be  given  even 
the  humblest  office  in  so  godly  and  so  humanitarian  a 
work.  May  you  be  blessed  in  your  efforts.  You  will 
be,  if  you  keep  ever  before  your  mind's  eye  the  symbol 
under  which,  as  soldiers  of  Christ  and  as  members  of  the 
Red  Cross,  you  live  and  work. 

Some  of  you  are  not  active  office  holders.  Give, 
therefore,  your  prayers  and  your  alms.  Surely  no  special 
pleading  is  needed  in  this  latter  direction.  The  cause 
pleads  for  itself,  and  I  leave  it  to  you  with  this  scriptural 
injunction—"  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  unto 
the  Lord  :  whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring 
it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord  :  gold  and  silver  and  brass," 
aye,  and  if  you  choose,  your  precious  stones  as  well. 
Rejoice,  besides,  that  this  door  is  open  to  you,  and  that 
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you  can  share  in  a  burden  that  your  fatherland  is  bearing, 
and  so  lighten  the  nation's  load,  even  if  it  be  only  by 
the  ready  gift  of  a  few  bronze  coins. 

May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  in  your  work,  in  your 
prayers,  and  in  your  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Crucified 
Jesus,  the  good  Physician  of  our  bodies  and  souls. 
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